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ftct  (N.D.E.A.).  Trtls  V, 


Of  elt  the  areas  contributing  to  the  preparation  of  counselors, 
one  area,  practlcum  experience  and  supervision  appears  to  be  of  most 
concern  to  students  as  well  as  most  helpful  for  them.  It  provides  a 
unlove  acadomlc  opportunity  to  explore  oneself  and  enhances  growth  as 
a counselor.  Karmon  and  Arnold  CI960)  found  that  between  ona-fourth 
and  one-third  of  a group  of  fifty  counselors  Tn  training  rpantloned 
more  supervised  counseling  experience  as  a suggestion  for  improvement 
of  counselor  preparation  programs.  One  year  after  completing  an 
N.D.E.A.  Counseling  and  Guidance  Institute,  students  rated  field  work 
as  the  most  valuable  aspect  of  their  education  (Baker,  I9M).  Thornton 
ound  that  students  who  had  had  counselor  preparation  expressed 

, Perrone  and  Evans  (1964)  reported  that  students  indicated 
ncem  and  need  for  Internship  under  a qualified  supervisor. 

Tvk>  years  after  the  end  of  a N.D.E.A.  Institute,  students  Indicated 
that  the  counseling  practlcum  wa$  the  most  meaningful  experience  they 
had  encountered  (Hunger,  Brown,  and  Needham,  1964). 

Not  only  students  perceive  practlcum  and  supervision  as  a vi- 
tal aspect  of  counselor  education.  Santavicca  (!959)  stated  that  an 
important  area  In  counselor  training  programs  which  needs  — roful  con- 
sideration Is  the  supervised  experience.  Bryn  (1962)  saw  that  criti- 
cal supervision  of  the  counselor’s  Interview  performance  so  that  the 
counselor  could  learn  from  this  experience  was  vitally  important  to 
counselor  education.  Using  both  the  Aj 
Association's  statement  In  Standards  f( 


(1963)  f 


B Preparation  of  School 


Counselors  (^96!)  which  calls  for  supervised  practice  to  consu-n«  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  the  entire  counselor  educetion  program  and 
the  American  Psychological  Association's  Division  of  Counseling  and 
CulrJance  1952  statement  which  states  that  the  prscticum  is  In  some  re- 
spects the  most  important  phase  of  the  whole  process  of  training  In 
counseling,  Walt  and  Roeber  (1962)  felt  that  the  challenge  Is  to  make 
counselor  supervision  a vital  process.  While  Hunger  and  Cash  (1963) 
considered  the  supervised  counseling  practice  to  be  the  core  of  Che 
counselor  Creinlng  program,  Peters  and  Hansen  (1963)  went  one  step 
further  end  stated  that  both  the  practicum  design  and  careful  super- 
vision of  counselor  candidates  in  the  counseling  practicum  become  the 
critical  phases  of  a superior  counselor  educetion  program.  Hansen  and 
Barker  (1964.  p.  Ill)  seem  to  sum  up  the  feelings  of  most  counselor 
educators,  "The  real  cask  ahead  for  research  is  to  specify  further  the 
separate  types  of  supervisor  behavior  and  evaluate  their  relevance  to 
counselor  education." 

The  practicum  has  taken  such  a central  role  In  counselor  edu- 
cation that  supervision  has  correspondingly  emerged  as  one  of  Che  more 
critical  phases  in  the  preparation  of  counselors.  A few  recent  arti- 
cles have  focused  on  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  supervisory  rela- 
tionships In  counseling  practlcums  (Anderson  and  Brown,  1955;  Arbuckle, 
I965bi  Clark,  1965;  Dysbers  and  Johnston,  1965;  Johnston  and  Gysbcrs, 
1966;,  Wait  and  Roeber,  1952).  In  addition,  some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  define  the  role  of  the  procticum  supervisor  (Arbuckle,  19631 
Arnold,  1962;  Orolkurs  and  Sonstegard,  1966;  Patterson,  I96A;  Peters 


The  purpose  oT  the  present  study  was  to  Trvestigate  one  ospeet 

Specifically,  the  InKiediete  effect  of  positive,  negative,  or  no  super- 
visory experience  on  the  empathlc  understanding  of  counselor  candi- 
dates, as  measured  by  Carkhuff's  (i96b)  scale,  was  studied. 


krwiew  of  Related  Literature 

Rogers  (1962,  p.  «7)  made  a genera!  statement  which  has  vast 
Implications  for  supervisors:  "By  feeling  understood  and  accepted  in 

their  training  experiences,  by  being  In  contact  with  genuineness  end 
absence  of  facade  in  their  Instructors,  they  would  grow  into  more  and 
more  competent  counselors."  Howoyer.  good  counseling  is  not  perceived 
in  the  sane  way  by  different  people,  and  different  counselor  educators 
have  thei  r own  perceptions  of  both  the  content  and  the  process  of 
counseling.  Evreiff  (1963)  showed  this  dulte  claarly  by  publishing 
the  multlpllcicy  of  reviewers ' reactions  to  the  cases  presented  in  his 
book.  The  following  section  reviews  what  supervisors  have  been  saying 
about  supervision. 

In  the  fifties  supervisors  seemed  to  bo  concerned  primarily 
with  ways  to  implement  superylslon.  Along  with  this  aspect,  super- 
visors talked  about  what  supervision  should  be  or  should  do.  Few,  if 
any,  empirically  tested  their  ideas.  Horner  and  Brown  (l'-:2)  attempted 
to  facilitate  supervision  with  the  use  of  a device  somewhat  like  e 

directly  to  the  student  as  the  student  was  observed  through  a one-way 
vision  glass.  The  idea  was  that  mistakes  could  be  corrected 


Inmedrstoly.  Rather  than  facilitating  eounsclcr  growth,  the  device 

pervisor  (rather  than  the  student)  working  with  the  client  through  the 
practlcum  student  counselor. 

In  a somewhat  different  vein,  LIfton  (1952)  felt  that  Che  way 
to  evaluate  a supervised  praeticim  In  counselor  training  was  through 
the  use  of  projective  and  Inventory  tests  and  practlcum  diaries.  From 
implementing  this  method  he  tentatively  concluded  that  counselors  usu- 
ally Identify  with  clrents  but  can  learn  to  empethlee.  Sarnie  (1952, 
p.  16)  In  meking  a broad  generalized  stetement  held:  "Supervision  In 

counseling  should  be  aimed  constantly  at  providing  the  conditions  which 
will  make  possible  professional  growth  on  the  part  of  the  counselor." 

He  further  saw  supervision  as  making  It  possible  for  the  staff  to  grow, 
as  well  es  to  help  Identify  ereas  of  weakness  which  ropulre  attcntlcn 
and  Improvement.  Anderson  and  Brown  (1955)  believed  that  the  super- 
visor should  aim  to  be  honest,  direct,  and  maximally  open  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  trainee-supervisor  interaction.  He  saw  three  stages  .n 
the  process  of  supervision:  (I)  orientation  to  the  problem  where  the 

counselor  presents  the  case  fnan  his  viewpoint  and  then  the  recorded 
case  is  played;  (2)  supervisor  evaluates  the  recording  in  terms  of  Che 
faclliteting  or  inhibiting  factors  In  the  eoniminicatieni  and  (3)  su- 
pervisor works  with  the  trelnoe  toward  a goal  of  understanding  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  trainee's  Interview  bohavler. 

As  a way  to  eilmlnocc  Che  need  for  listening  Co  a recording 
before  critiquing  the  counselor,  as 


well 


dIscussTon  o1 


7 

effective  and  poor  techniques,  Cott'e  (1S5S)  advised  the 

le  presence  of  the  supervisor  vaiuld  give  the  trainees 
! also  mekfl  than  feel  more  comfortable.  The  supervisor 
can  not  escape  his  responsibility  for  evaluating  the  counsn'or,  stated 
Kadushin  (1956) ; therefore,  he  too  suggested  observation  in  the  same 
room  by  the  supervisor.  The  practlcvm  was  seen  by  ''oker  (1957)  as 
giving  the  supervisor  tangible  evidence  of  the  counselor's  potential. 

It  v«uld  seem  that  the  literature  of  the  fifties,  while  dis- 
cussing supervision,  was  severely  lacking  In  testing  t 
poused.  Further,  it  eppears  that  the  practicum  was  sa 
"proving  ground"  rather  than  the  place  where  growth  on 
counselor  could  take  place.  Students  seamed  to  be  onl 
do  or  what  was  expected  of  them.  They  were  rarely,  H 
or  asked  to  participate  in  formulating  goals. 

The  literature  on  supervision  in  the  sixties  i 
is  somewhat  different  than  the  previous  decade, 
ences  are  that  a few  more  experimencal  studios  ha 
students  have  been  asked  for  their  c 
National  Defense  Counseling  and  Guidance  I 

have  been  responsible  for  these  changes,  If  for  no  other  reason  I 
Just  the  availability  of  large  numbers  of  full-time  students. 

In  a study  using  supervisors'  reactions  to  typescripts  of 
ginning  practicum  students,  Waiz  and  fioeber  (1962)  found  that  sup 
visors  In  the  North  Central  Region  of  tho  United  States  focused 


'o  concepts  es- 


prinary  differ- 

would  appear  that  th 
beginning  In  T958 


primarily  on  the  counselor  rather  than  the  counseTor's  impcct  on  client 
behavior.  The  supervisors  also  appearerf  rtore  concerned  with  the  ini- 
tial rather  than  the  closins  stages  of  the  interview. 

As  an  example  of  using  students'  opinions,  Gysbers  and 
Johnston  (1965)  during  a six-week  practleum  course  at  the  University 
of  Hichigan  asked  the  students  what  they  expected  of  their  supervisors. 

as  an  evaluator  of  their  performance.  This  also  included  assigning  or 
reconmend i ng  a grade  for  the  student  in  the  practleum  course.  Delaney 
and  Moore  (1966)  administered  a forty-slx-Item  Likert-type  instrument 
("Supervisor  Role  Analysis  Fontf')  to  123  pre-precticvm  Ari zona  Stata 
University  graduate  students  who  were  in  various  stages  of  counselor 
training.  The  results  clearly  Indicated  that  the  students  entered  Into 
practicum  with  the  conceptual  picture  of  the  supervisor’s  roia  as  pri- 
marily instructional.  The  authors  stated  that  this  concept  of  the  su- 
pervisor is  strongly  Indicated  in  the  literature,  if  counselor  educa- 
tors see  the  supervisor’s  role  as  primarily  InstruetTonei  than  they 
are  meeting  their  goal;  however,  if  the  supervisor's  role  is  not  this 
then  somathing  may  need  to  be  done,  the  authors  stated. 

In  e study  involving  15  graduate  students  in  counseling  psy- 
chology at  Colorado  State  University,  Miller  (1956)  used  two  projec- 
tive guestions.  He  attempted  to  identify  what  variables  students 
viewed  as  characteristic  of  good  and  poor  supervision.  Results  showed 
the  students  saw  and  reacted  quite  differently  to  whet  they  eonsidsrod 
good  or  poor  supervisors.  Davidson  and  Bn-sr  (1966),  using  2S  me  ibcrs 


versity  of  Hichisan,  Investigated  the  hyfiothesls  that  a counselor  can- 
didate's focus  of  eoneerrt  will  shift  as  a result  of  his  supervtso-y 

client  »dien  the  supervisor  uses  prinarrly  nemsupporti ve  techniques  in 
supervision.  Each  subject  coflipieted  a twonty-two-itafn  attitude  sceie 
designed  to  eeasure  a counselor's  focus  of  concern.  They  also  partic- 
ipated in  a twenty-minute  supportive  or  nonsupporti ve  interview  with  a 
supervisor  viio  listened  to  a five-minute  segment  of  a taped  interview 
of  one  of  the  counselor's  clients.  The  hypothesis  was  supported  by 

A few  articles,  reminiscent  of  those  In  the  early  fifties 
which  seemed  more  concerned  with  impleniontlng  supervision  rather  then 
seeing  whet  supervision  accomplishes,  appeared  In  the  sixties.  Gysbars 
(1954)  felt  chat  supervision  in  a group  was  perhaps  even  better  than 
individual  supervision.  He  sew  group  precticum  as  enabling  candidates 


Therefore,  he  agreed  that  the  candidate  in  greup  supervision  would 
feel  more  secure  and  less  threatened  about  expressing  himself,  in  o 
similar  manner,  Orton  (1965)  and  Dreihurs  and  Sonstegard  (1966)  con- 
curred with  Che  Idea  of  supervising  in  group  situations. 

That  the  precticum  and  supervision  are  seen  os  aiding  counselor 
growth  rather  than  just  being  "proving  grounds"  for  a oandidaCe  is 
much  more  In  evidence  in  the  sixties.  Petors  and  Hanson  (1963)  saw 
the  central  purpose  of  the  counseling  practlcun  as  providing  the 


develapfnental  opportunities  for  enhancing  the  cendidalo'; 


himself  as  e person.  Demos  (1964b)  gave  the  following  suggestions  to 
help  supervision  become  really  fruitful,  providing  growth  experiences 
rather  then  traumatic  experiences  for  the  candidates:  (I)  attention 

determined  end-result;  (2)  Questions  should  be  asked  which  transcend 
all  theoretical  counseling  positions;  and  (3)  attention  of  Che  coun- 
selor should  be  focused  on  feelings,  attitudes,  and  parcelvlng  through 
the  eyes  of  the  client  (empathy).  Training  in  counseling  Is  Itself 
viewed  as  a therapeutic  process  by  Truax,  Carkhuff,  and  Douds  (1364). 
They  see  this  es  e learning  process  which  leads  to  self-exploration 


and  personality  change. 

Many  articles  In  the  sixties  deail  ng  with  sup'  'Vision  did  1 T t- 
t)e  more  than  debate  semantically  about  what  supervision  was  or  should 
be.  This  appears  to  have  caused  counselor  educators  to  choose  sides 

Important  and  perform  a most  necessary  task,  it  would  seen  that  em- 
pirical evidence  should  add  weight  to  one  side  or  the  other.  However, 
this  is  not  the  case  as  the  following  literature  reveals. 

Patterson  (1964)  stated  that  supervision  Is  not  teaching.  He 
felt  that  supervision.  :AIIe  not  actually  being  the  some  es  counseling 
or  psychotherapy,  is  closer  to  that  which  occurs  In  counseling  or  psy- 
chotherapy then  that  which  occurs  in  ciessroom  learning.  He  also  be- 
lieved that  supervision  should  be  therapeutic.  This  was  supported  by 
Truax,  Carkhuff,  and  Douds  (1964),  who  also  viewed  supervision  as 


being  therapeutic.  However,  Clark  (1965)  saw  counseling  supervisl 
as  essentially  a teaching  situation  In  an  academic  setting.  He,  I 
Arbockla  (1965b),  felt  that  the  supervisor  must  evaluate  ai 
nents  about  the  counselor's  parfonronce.  To  the  defense  of  Clark  carie 
both  Hansen  (1965),  who  stated  that  supervision  is  instructional  al' 
though  it  goes  beyond  just  this  and  should  focus  on  the  personal  feel- 
ings of  the  counselor,  and  Hansen  and  Koore  (1966),  who  stated  that 
the  supervisor  has  a teaching  role  which  he  must  assumr 

Boy  and  Pine  (1966)  assumed  a dual  role  for  the  supervisor. 

Arbuckle  and  Clark)  and  help  develop  counselor  self-awareness (which 
put  them  with  Patterson  and  Truaa  and  Carkhuff).  Lister  ,1966a)  felt 
that  tha  supervisor  plays  a major  role  In  helping  counselors  become 
acgualnled  with  their  own  experiencing.  He  appears  to  believe  strongly,  ‘ 
along  with  Arbuckle,  Boy  and  Pine,  and  Clark,  that  supervision  Is  re- 
sponsible for  helping  to  develop  self-awarisness  on  the  port  of  the 

Patterson  (1964)  felt  that  the  counselor  should  be  accepted, 
respected,  and  understood  so  that  he  may  be  free  to  analyte  and  explore 
hia  relationships  with  his  client  and,  heneo,  ensure  growth.  Therefore,^ 
a supervisory  relationship  stouid  be  one  In  which  the  counselor  Is  r,ot 
threatened,  Kehes  (1964)  questioned  Patterson's  Idoa  and  asked  if  it 
were  not  possible  for  threat  to  be  used  to  promote  growth.  Two  years 
later,  Kell  and  Mueller  (1965,  p.  IU9)  appeared  to  back  up  Kchas. 


They  stated: 


'3 


(13  conquest  of  a problem  or  skill; 

i2J  the  excit^ent  experience; 

3)  Che  direct  experience  of  beauty; 

the  closure  or  completion  experience; 

5)  the  earned  success  or  praise  experience: 

5)  Che  human  relationship  experience;  and 
7)  the  supra-human  experience. 

Landsman  states  that  positive  human  experiences  can  be  classi- 
as  involving  a relationship  of  Che  person  with  (i)  Che  external 
, (k)  another  person  or  persons,  and  (3)  the  seif. 

Of  Che  above  categories,  the  human  relationship  experience  and 


a counselor 
(1S66)  tend 


I positive  supervisory  experience  wl 
:coRie  more  empathic.  Davidson  and  i 
5 assumption  ^en  they  report  that 


supportive  supervisory  experiences  c 


■e  the  counselor  to  shift  his 
focus  of  concern  from  his  client  to  himself  (displaying  less  empathy). 
Clark  (1965)  stated  chat  in  counseling  a supervisor's  function  is  to 
assist  trainees  In  moving  from  a li 
of  the  processes,  attitudes,  skill; 
seling  to  a high  diffarontiatlon  of  a 
cludad  among  these  various  elements  w 


w differentiation  and  integration 
, and  techniques  Involved  in  coun- 
■ oil  these  various  elcrtients.  in- 
d be  empathic  understanding. 
When  considering  supervision  end  empathic  understanding,  Arbuckle 
(1965b,  p.  90)  stated:  ''Empathic  underatand! ng,  however,  is  something 

else  again,  and  the  door  which  must  be  opened  is  opened  by  both  studen 
counselor  and  supervisor,  not  just  by  one  of  them. 

Despite  all  the  related  literature,  no  study  has  actuaily  de- 


and  negative  supervisory  experiences 


nd  TO  supervisory 


In  counselor  supervision.  It  secrts  Important  to  c 

derstanding  of  counselor  candidates.  Therefore,  i 
plored  the  Imniediate  effect  of  positive,  negative 
experiences  on  the  enpathlc  understanding  of  counselor  candidates,  /it 
was  hypothesized  by  this  writer  that  counselor  candidates  receiving  a 
positive  supervisory  experience  would  then  bo  bette-  able  to  offer 
more  empathic  understanding  to  their  cliantsP  Those  - ceiving  a nega- 
irc  hypothesized  as  unable  to  offer  empa- 
ounselees.  Counselors  receiving  no  super- 
It  changing  In  their  ability  to  offer  em- 
a they  would  receive  no  feedback  and  there- 


tive  supervisory  oxperient 

vision  are  hypothesized 
pathic  understanding  sinci 

understanding. 

Host  counselors  s> 


seif-actualization.  Some  of  the  basic  counselor  et  -actoristles  that 
are  needed  to  accomplish  this  movement  of  the  client  toward  freedom 
and  self-actualization  are:  self-congruence;  feelings  of  self-worth; 

genuineness;  desire  to  help  others;  warmth;  non-possessi vo,  positive 
regard;  empathic  understanding;  and  openness  to  experience  (Arbuckie. 
I965ai  Grumon,  1965;  Rogers.  1951;  Stefflre,  1965).  It  Is  logical  in 
keeping  with  the  above,  that,  among  other  things,  an  effective  counselor 
should:  (I)  try  always  to  perform  at  his  best;  (2)  be  self-directed; 

(3)  feel  free  about  his  behavior;  (4)  unOerstoml  how  others  foci;  t5) 


be  sympethetic  end  understanding  about  others'  probleirs;  (6)  recognise 
that  his  nistahes  are  part  of  growth;  and  (7)  be  able  to  have  others 

sumed  that  the  definitions  of  certain  personality  variables  measured 
by  the  "Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule"  (1959)  demonstrate  that 
those  scales  could  provide  measures  of  the  magnitude  of  the  seven  per- 
sona! cheraotoristlcs  stated  immediately  above.  Edwards  names  the 
scales  which  assess  these  personality  characteristics  as  "achievement,' 

and  "nurturanca,"  respectively.  Further,  this  wri .cr  assumed  there- 
fore that  measures  of  these  perticuler  personality  variables  may  ba 
usad  by  supervisors  as  a predictive  criterion  of  counselor  candidate 


growth  in  supervisory  sessions. 


EWenlMEflTAL 


understanding  scores  among  the  groups  receiving  positive,  negative,  or 
no  supervisory  experiences.  The  group  receiving  Che  positive  super- 
visory experience  will  have  a higher  mean  airpathtc  understand! ng  score 
than  either  the  negative  or  the  no  supervisory  exper'ence  groups.  The 
group  receiving  the  negative  supervisory  experience  will  have  a lower 
mean  empathle  understanding  score  than  either  Che  positive  or  Che  no 
supervisory  experience  groups. 


The  subjects  of  the  study  were  thirty  members  of  Che  196&-1967 
AcedemTc  Veer  Counseting  and  Guidance  Institute  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  I95S.  The  average  ago  of  the  enroilees  was  23.8  years, 
with  a range  from  22  to  A7  yeers  of  age.  The  group  consisted  of  17 
females  and  I3  males  from  17  states  and  one  territory.  Thirteen  of 
the  enrolloes  wore  residents  of  the  state  of  Florida. 

To  guailfy  for  the  Institute,  the  subjects  hed  to  pass  a care- 
fully administered  selection  process  which  tended  to  make  the  group 
comparatively  homogeneous  in  many  respects.  In  occordance  with  the 
contract  between  the  University  of  Florida  and  Che  United  States  Of- 
fice of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  each  of  the  prospective  coun- 
selors was  an  experienced  secondary  school  teacher  or  counselor  who 
had  completed  no  loss  than  a total  of  throe  semester  hours,  or  no  more 
than  a total  of  12  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  In  the  following 
areas:  principles  of  guidance;  porsonality  theory;  and  analysis  of 

tho  individual,  Including  testing. 


It  was  required  that  each  institute  applicant  have  the  reconi' 
laendation  of  an  crnploylnp  official  who  also  certified  that  the  appli- 
cant would  be  offered  a position  including  at  least  half-time  duties 
in  guidance  and  counseling  during  the  year  following  the  Institute. 

In  addition,  the  applicants  mat  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Floride.  Those  requirements  Included  an  average  score  of 
at  least  450  on  the  aptitude  portions  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examlna- 

graduate  work  completed,  beyond  the  minimum  requirements  set  forth  In 
the  contract  with  the  government,  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Per- 


submitted  to  a committee 
expressed  t 

clently  alike  to  represent 


the  data  pertaining  to  an  applicant 

islderable  challenge  to  ar 
intjng  them  in  the  area  of  counseiin 


an  experience  included  suporvis 
' junior  coilcgo  students  in  on 


d counseling  of  elementary,  seconda.-y, 
of  the  schools  of  Alachua.  Marlon, 


of  the  prospective  counselors 


or  Putnam  Counties  in  florlde.  Each 
assigned  to  a staff  nember  of  Che  Personnel  Services  Department  for 
weekly.  Individual  procticum  supervision.  In  addition,  the  thirty 
students  s*ere  assigned  to  six  groups  of  five  students  each  which  met 
weekly  to  discuss  tapes  and  share  experiences,  A staff  member  moder- 
ated each  of  the  small  groups.  No  student  was  In  a small  group  for 
which  his  Individual  supervisor  served  as  moderator. 

Instruments 

In  order  Co  assess  change  and  direction  of  change  in  empethic 
understanding  between  pre-  and  post-supervision  treatment  experiences, 
a scale  for  measurement.  "Empathlc  Understanding  in  Interpersonal  Proc- 
esses 11,"  by  Carkhuff  (1966)  was  used.  This  scale  was  derived  from 
research  on  two  other,  similar  scales:  (0  "A  Scale  for  the  Measure- 

ment of  Accurate  Empathy"  (Truax,  1961)  and  (2)  "Empathie  Understand- 
ing in  Interpersonal  Processes"  (Berenson,  Carkhuff,  and  Southworth. 

1966). 

The  area  of  empathie  understanding  In  counseling  and  therapy 
has  received  considerable  attention  In  the  research  literature  in  re- 
cent years  (Halkides,  1958;  Truax.  1961;  Barrett-Uonnard.  1962;  Demos, 
1966a).  Carkhuff's  (1966)  present  scale  was  constructed  Co  apply  to 
all  interpersonal  processes.  He  stated  that  this  scale  represents  a 
systematic  attempt  to  reduce  the  ambiguity  and  increase  the  reliabil- 
ity to  a higher  leva!  than  the  two.  previously  mentioned,  scales.  Ail 
three  Judges  in  the  present  study  reported  that  Carkhuff's  (1966) 


(1967,  P.  44)  stated: 

iH?Hi;r-f“ErrES;S,;7 


with  kindness  and  sympathy,  to  forgive  others,  to  do 
small  favors  for  others,  to  be  genaroes  with  others,  to 

"S'”'-" 


filled  in  two  f< 


treating  li*  sehizoghrenic  patients  for  periods  v*leh  ranged  fron 
months  to  three  and  one-half  years  showed  that  over  a period  of 
there  was  no  tendency  for  therapists  to  change  systematlcaMy  tt 
of  empathy  offered  the  patient.  It  appears,  then,  that  an  initl 
interview  Is  likely  to  provide  as  aoevrat 
empathy  which  a counselor  offers  as  In  ar 

Truax  (1961,  p.  6)  reported  that 
made,  using  randomly  selected  samples  of 
Involve  "as  little  as  two  therapist  and  < 


an  estimate  of  the 
single  interview  hi 


studies  of  empathy  have  been 
:ape  recorded  interviews  that 
le  client  statements  and  as 
much  as  four  minutes  of  continuous  therapist-client  interaction.”  In 
the  present  study  the  selection  of  one  four-minute  sample  of  eounsolor- 
client  interaction  was  assumed  to  provide  an  adequate  sample  of  coun- 
selor behavior. 

It  was  further  assumed  that  there  need  not  be  e ono-to-ono 
correspondence  between  coached  client  behavior  from  one  counselor  to 
the  neat  so  long  as  client  behavior  was  comparable  and  consistent.  In 


addition. 


not  be  one-to-one  correspondence  between  coached 
(ent-l  problam  and  coached  otient-2  problem  since  the  focus  of  this 
udy  wes  not  on  the  client's  problem  but  on  the  empathic  understanding 
the  counselor,  whatever  the  client's  problem.  It  was  assumed  that  ^ 
le  counselor's  level  of  empathic  understanding  Is  set  by  himself  and 
It  by  the  type  of  problem  presented  by  the  client.  Truax  (1963,  p. 

,S)  has  examined  the  Influence  of  the  patient  upon  the  level  of  em- 
ithy  offered  by  the  therapist  and  has  found  that.  "It  is  the  therapist 


who  determines  the  level  of  accurete  empathy  . . . the  therapist  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  level  of  accurate  empathy  occurring  in 
psychotherapy." 

The  rating  of  semples  selected  from  tape  recordings  of  coun- 
seling Interviews  omi ts  from  consideration  nonverbal  behavior  (body 
language)  which  the  counselor  may  use  to  communicate  his  empathic  un- 
derstanding to  the  client.  It  also  denies  the  judges  access  to  client 
nonverbal  bahavlor  vdtich  might  serve  as  a basis  for  formulating  some 
counselor  response.  While  use  of  only  verbel  behavior  may  be  a weak- 
ness in  Che  present  study,  there  is  evidence  that  lends  support  Co  the 
rationale.  A study  (Cledt,  195S)  of  the  visual,  content,  end  auditory 
CUBS  in  interviewing  concluded  that  judges  viewing  sound  films  of 
therapy  sessions  were  better  able  to  predict  patient's  responses  to  a 
sentence  completion  test  after  listening  to  the  sound  alone  than  after 
viewing  the  complete  film. 

Suchheitnar  and  Carter  (1958),  after  reviewing  numerous  stud- 
ies concerning  counselor  empathy  stated  that  empathic  behavior  can  be 
rated  globally  by  means  of  audio  recorded  interviews.  As  further  evi- 
dence that  empathy  may  be  rated  successfully  by  means  of  only  taped 
audio  interviews,  Buchheimer  (1983)  concluded  that  rating  and  evaluat- 
ing of  audio  tape  recorded  interviews  may  be  a fruitful  technicue  for 
studying  empathic  responsiveness. 

Near  the  end  of  the  1966  Fall  Trimester,  the  subjects  were 
given  the  EPPS  in  e group  situation  by  one  of  their  regular  professors. 


It  was  emphasized  that  the  I 
Tnstrptiient.  The  subjects  d' 


the  administration  of  the  EPPS.  At  the  beginning  o1 
the  Winter  Trimester,  the  counselor  subjects  were  approached  as  a 
group  by  the  present  researcher.  Their  voluntery  cooperation  was 
sought  as  subjects  for  an  experiment.  All  thirty  subjects  agreed  ti 
participate  In  the  research  although  they  were  not  told  the  nature  < 
the  experiment. 

An  Indication  of  their  sincere  cooperation  was  given  when 
none  of  the  thirty  subjects  failed  to  keep  their  interview  appoint- 
ment. The  subjects  were  asked  to  refrain  from  discussing  any  phase 
the  experiment  with  each  other  until  the  entire  experiment  was  con- 
cluded. As  further  ii 


emed  to  the  writer  that  the 
e experiment  with  their  fel 

li  r scheduled  tlmo  (t 


Since  Che  subjects  war 

tatioh  wes  conducted  between  the 
they  were  dressed  Informelly.  H< 
experiment  and  the  nature  of  the  research  revealed,  later  subjects 
would  presumebly  have  dressed  more  appropriately;  el  I counselors  leter 
stated  that  they  would  have  dressed  differently  had  they  known  they 
would  be  counseling  students.  When  asked  individually  by  the  re- 
searcher, Che  subjects  responded  that  their  manner  of  dress  did  not. 

In  any  way,  curtail  their  counseling  ability  nor  make  them  feel  III 
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study  or  that  the  different  counselors  were  sssisned  to  one  of  three 
treatJDent  groups.  One  girl  (coached  client-l)  was  always  the  first 
client  interviewed  by  the  counselor  while  the  other  girl  (coached 
elient-2)  was  always  the  second  client.  The  order  of  elle-t  appear- 
ances was  kept  constant  so  as  not  to  contaminate  the  treatment  (super- 
vision) effect.  Both  clients  were  female  to  keep  the  variable  of  sex 


Schedullne  the  Interviews 

The  subjects  were  asked  to  designate  which  night  would  be 
convenient  for  them  to  participate  In  the  experiment,  from  this,  the 
subjects  were  randomly  assigned  a time  to  report  to  the  University  of 
Florida  Counseling  Center  on  the  night  that  they  had  chosen.  Each 
subject  was  given  an  appointment  card  as  well  as  varbelTy  reminded 
about  his  appointment  time.  All  interviews  were  held  within  a two  anc 


isionment  to  Treatment  Groups 


-parson  groups. 


he  subjects  were  assigred  by 


>s  of  age  and  sex  were  necessary  to  control  across  all  groups. 
It  groups,  positive  (P),  negative  (kg),  or 
were  then  randomly  assigned  to  the  three  groups, 
distribution  of  subjects  by  age  and  sex  for  each 


groups. 


y out  of  tune  with  your  client's 
to  recognize  irost  of  your  client's 


all  subjects  undergoing  the  negative  supervisory  experience  and  the 
positive,  with  ell  subjects  experiencing  positive  supervision. 

in  the  positive  supervision  session  the  supervisor  concentrated 
on  the  strong  aspects  of  the  supervisee's  counseling  behavior,  e.g., 
"There  was  excellent  rapport  established."  "Vou  really  were  'with' 
your  client."  "You  certainly  understood  your  client's  feelings  very 
well."  The  supervisor  concentrated  on  weak  aspects  of  the  supervisee’s 
counseling  behavior  in  the  negative  supervision  situation,  e.g.,  "You 
did  not  establish  even  a minlmufn  of  rapport."  "You  seemed  very  un- 
aware of  your  client's  feelings."  "You  made  gross  mlstakos."  The  no 
supervision  group  did  not  receive  any  supervisory  experiences. 


The  1 ntervlews 

The  rooms  used  for  counseling  were  regular  counseling  offices 
which  were  uniform  in  size  and  furniture.  Each  room  contained  a desk, 
two  easy  chairs,  and  a file  cabinet.  Upon  entering  the  Counseling 
Center,  the  subjects  were  di reeled  to  the  room  where  thel r ft rst  in- 
terview  with  coached  client-i  was  to  take  place.  Before  the  interview, 
each  counselor  was  presented  with  a set  of  instructions  which  outlined 
procedures  to  be  followed.  These  were  as  follows; 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COUNSELORS 

The  study  in  which  you  are  participating  as  a coun- 
selor is  to  be  used  in  a research  project.  Your  partici- 
pation In  this  project  will  NOT  be  used  for  cva’uetien 
purposes  in  any  of  your  graduate  courses. 

The  following  guidelines  have  been  developed  for 
your  particlpetlon: 


1!  s- 
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the  supervisory  session  he  woulci  be  conducting  oi 

his  second  interview  end  before  he  left  the  center. 

The  twenty  supervisory  stetements  (positive  or  negative)  were 

vision.  In  all  the  supervisory  sessions  all  twenty  statements  were 

h were  to  bo  followed  by  supervision,  the  opportun- 
otes  was  availeble.  During  the  period  of  supervision  the 


supervisory  statements. 

In  all  Instances,  factual  material  such  as  specific  words  used 
by  the  counselor,  manner  of  speaking,  voice  intonations,  and  specific 
Instances  related  by  the  counselor  were  used  by  the  researcher- 
supervisor  when  supervising  the  counselor.  Thus,  It  was  felt  that  the 
counselor  would  see  the  supervisory  session  as  genuine  rather  than 
something  contrived.  As  evidence  of  the  perceived  genuineness  of  the 
supervisory  sessions,  the  counselor  reponses  to  the  writer's  guestion, 
"How  did  you  see  me  es  your  supervisor?"  which  wes  asked  before  each 
counselor  left  the  center  was,  in  all  instances,  simitar.  The  coun- 
selors perceived  the  writer  as  being  honest  and  genuine.  The  primary 
reason  given  by  the  counselors  was  based  on  the  fact  that  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  the  researcher  had  Indeed  listened  to  the  counseling  Inter- 
views. This  was  evident  from  the  supervisor's  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
selor's words,  phrases.  Ideas,  or  expression  of  experiences  during  the 


counseling  Interview. 


y of  FlorMs's  C( 


copy  of  "Empethie  Understanding  in  Interpersonal  Processes  M”  (Carls- 
huff,  IS66),  a score  sheet  on  which  to  record  ratings,  and  a training 
cape.  The  training  tape  contained  15  four-minute  counseling  interview 
segments.  The  first  con  four-minute  counseiing  interview  segments 
were  rated  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  interjudge  retiablMcv. 
These  segments  were  selected  at  random  from  recordings  of  interviews 
conducted  by  a variety  of  counselors  ocher  than  the  subjects  of  the 
study  who  have  been  described  above. 


of  the  description  of  counselor  behavior  presented  In  the  five  levels 
of  the  empathfc  understanding  scale.  The  Judges  were  each  instructed 
to  study  the  scale,  when  each  felt  guallfled  to  assign  levels  of  the 


■n  traihthg  samples 


empathic  understanding  scale  to  Che  interview  samples 
degree  of  confidence,  he  independently  raced  Che  ten 
The  racings  assigned  by  Che  three  Judges  ti 
were  analyzed  using  Ebal's  coefficient  Cl$50-  The  Ir 

picts  the  judges'  ratings  In  empathic  understanding  fc 
ficlenc  (.S9),  as  well  as  the  ratings  given  to  each  of  Che  samples  by 


.70  (r  = .89) 


i:  judges  »ere  asked  to  proceed  In  rating  the  sixty  data  samptes. 
le  Judges  completed  the  reting  of  all  data  samples  within  a two-week 
irlod.  The  ratings  assigned  by  the  three  judges  to  the  sixty  data 
inples  are  presented  in  Table  3. 

An  interjudge  reliability  coefficient  of  .66  was  found  for  the 
Ixty  data  samples.  This  decrease  in  reliability  was  anticipated  be- 
suse  the  writer  In  selecting  interview  samples  for  training  purposes, 
sd  used  interview  samples  which  were  representative  of  the  full  range 
f the  scale.  Interviews  conducted  by  cnunselors  of  varied  training 

acts  represented  a homogeneous  group;  tharefora,  it  may  be  assumed 


m training  computatioi 


An  analysis  of  variance  design  was  usad  to  analyse  the  megni- 
tude  and  direction  of  changes  In  ecnpathic  understanding  for  the  three 
groups,  positive,  negative,  and  no  supervision. 

A series  of  t tests  were  utlllaed  to  determine  the  significance 
of  the  differences  among  pre-treatmant  groups,  treatment  groups'  Sir 
scores,  as  well  as  change  between  pre-  and  post-treatment  measures  of 
empathic  understanding  for  each  of  the  three  groups. 

Several  correlation  analyses  were  performed  to  determ. ne  if 
there  were  significant  linear  relationships  between  any  of  the  proposed 


Judges'  Putina®  Sixty  Data  Samples 


Interjudge  ReHabMity  Coefficient:  .66 

Statistic;  fiSbeivreefi  subjects  ~ fl^error 


yen  EP^S  vapiable$  and  eaipach'c  understand  Ing.  Eact 
riables  of  the  EPPS  was  correlated  with  each  of  the 
pervision  enpathic  understanding  score.  The  same  ai 
need  on  the  after  supervision  eopathic  understandin 
tion,  correlation  analysis  was  perfonned  for  each  o 
tst-supervislon  empethy  scores,  separately  paired  wl 


CHAPTER 


ANALYSIS  Of  THE  DATA 

This  research  was  designed  Co  exar'Tne  the  Iipisedlate  effect  of 
supervisory  experience  on  the  empathlc  understanding  of  counselor  can- 
didates. The  specific  treatments  were  positive,  negative,  and  no  su- 
pervisory experiences.  Changes  In  enpathic  understanding,  es  measured 
by  Carkhuff's  (1966)  scale,  "Empathlc  Understanding  in  Interpersonal 
Processes  II,"  were  hypothesized  to  occur  as  a result  of  the  specific 
supervisory  experiences.  Specific  EPPS  variables  were  examined  by 
correlation  analyses  to  determine  If  these  could  be  used  by  supervi- 
sors to  predict  empathlc  understanding  growth  In  counselor  candidates 
es  a result  of  a particular  undergone  supervisory  experience. 

This  chapter  presents  the  analysis  of  the  data  gathered  in  the 
invastigetlon.  The  findings  will  be  first  presented  and  then  discussed 
In  terms  of  their  implications  for  the  hypotheses  being  studied. 


For  all  analyses,  each  counselor's  empathy  score  was  the  total 
of  the  three  Judges'  ratings.  A series  of  c tests  (Dixon  and  Hessey. 
I9S7.  p.  123)  were  performed  to  determine  if  the  pre-treatment  empathlc 
understendiog  scores  of  the  three  different  groups  were  comparable. 
Table  b depicts  each  group's  mean  score  along  with  its  accompanying 
standard  deviation  (SD)  for  both  the  pre-  and  post-supervision  neas- 


if  empathlc  understanding. 
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Supervisory  Group  vs.  Supervisory  Group 
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Several  correlation  analyses  wre  performefl  with  the  aid  of 
Che  University  of  Florida's  I.B.N.  709  ccmeuter.  Fearson  product- 

were  sl9nificanc  rolacionships  between  any  of  the  seven  EPPS  variables 
(achievement,  deference,  autonomy,  incraception,  succorence,  abasement, 
and  nurturanco)  and  each  of  the  two  empachic  onderscanding  scores. 

This  researcher  elected  to  use  a conservative  level  of  significance 


(p  c .00  for  Che  correlation  analyses.  This  was  done  to  decrease  Che 
possibility  of  a Type  II  error  (Winer,  1962.  p.  10)  °r.  reporting  that 
two  factors  are  linearly  related  when  they  are  not.  Because  it  was 
hoped  that  the  EPPS  could  be  used  as  a predictive  criterion  of  coun- 
selor empathlc  understand ing.  Chare  is  further  Justification  for  the 

correlation  coefficients.  Since  £ at  the  .01  level  of  significance  is 
.111  for  a sample  size  of  thirty  (.765  for  saogsle  size  of  tan),  this 
would  mean  that  any  computed  coefficient  eKceedlng  this  value  would 
reduce  the  unpredictability  (which  would  result  from  selecting  on  the 
basis  of  chance  rather  than,  for  example,  e test  score  on  the  EPPS)  by 
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EPPS  variables 


correleClon  coefficients  between  the  seven 
B-  and  post-supervision  empachic  understand- 


subjects 


so 


Correlation  Coeffieionts  of  th*  Ralacionships  Between  Pro-  end 
Posc-supervia ion  Empathic  Jndorstending  Scores  and  Seven 
EPPS  UarloMos  for  All  Thirty  Sidjjects 
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None  of  the  EPPS  varieoles  and  eitipethic  understanding  scores 
presented  in  Table  9 are  significantly  correlated  at  the  ,QI  level  of 


on  any  changes  in  significant  correlation  coefficients  from  pre-  to 

changes  were  significant,  a series  of  analyses  were  perfortsed  to  deter- 
mine the  oonparebil ity  of  the  groups  on  each  of  the  EPPS  variables. 

In  Table  10  are  presented  the  seven  EPPS  varleble  means  and  standard 

To  determine  if  the  group  means  were  significantly  different 
on  any  one  of  the  seven  EPPS  variables,  a series  of  ^ tests  (Dixon  and 
Massey,  1357,  p.  123)  wore  perfermed.  Table  11  shews  the  results  of 
the^tests  between  the  different  groups.  Ko  significant  differences 


Therefore, 


considered  ccsMsarsble  regarding 


.55 


te  £PPS  variables.  Thus 
groups  on  any  changes  i 
j-Supervlsion  co  posC-supe 


comparisons  could  be  made  betvreon 
significant  correlation  coefficients 


The  correlation  coefficients  becw< 
the  negative,  positive,  and  no  supervisioi 


understanding  scores  r* 


Correlation  Coeffic 


t-supervislon  fmpachic  Understanding 
es  and  Seven  EPPS  Variables  for  Che 
Kegative  Supervision  Group 


Succorance 


pos:'SupervisiGn  eni[MthTc  understand  in 


nifieant  differencQS  b> 


le  experience  given  to  Cheat  as 

tnce  (indicaced  by  subject  re- 
t supervisory  experience  they  felt 
very,  mildly,  or  weekly  positive 
I the  supervisory  experience  In 
intended.  It  was  found  (Table  S)  that 
comparable  in  mean  pre-supervision  am- 
c understanding  scores.  Therefore,  any  change  between  pre-  and 

supervisory  experience. 


alive  supervision  groups  perceived  i 
positive  or  negative,  respectively, 

sponses  to  the  form  asking  them  whit 
they  had  received  and  whether  It  wat 
or  negative).  All  subjects  percelv. 


he  ten  counselors  who  had  received  the  positive  supervisory 
nine  counselors  perceived  the  experience  as  boing  very 
I only  one  subject  perceived  it  as  being  mildly  positive, 
above  hypothesis  was  supported;  the  group  which  received 
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derstanding  moved  in  a positive  or  higher  direction  from  pre*crcotment 
to  post-troetment  Crether  chan  the  predicted  negative  direction),  this 


aolvea  aa  Inadequate  counselors,  acquired  the  attitude  that  poor  as 
they  may  Oe  they  could  improve.  Perhaps  they  feit  the  need  to  prove 
-c  the  supervisor  that  they  couiu  uo  more  affective  than  they  had  been 
with  their  first  client.  Some  indication  of  this  was  revealed  when 
all  the  negative  supervision  subjects  reported  that  they  tried  much 
harder  with  their  second  client  as  a result  of  this  supervision.  The 
positive  supervision  subjects  did  not  Indicate  that  they  had  con- 
sciously tried  harder  with  their  second  client. 


Another  reason  why  the  direction  of  change  for  the  negative 
supervisory  group  was  positive  rather  than  negative  may  have  been  that 
thosa  who  received  the  negative  supervisory  experience  used  the  in- 


le counseior  m< 


is,  if  the  supervisor  made  the  negative  st 

concluded  that  to  Improve  he  would  have  to  be  more  aware  O' 
ent’a  feelings.  He  then  utIHaed  this  hypothesis  when  Inti 
with  his  second  client.  Therefore,  rather  than  lowering  ti 
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actually  was  slightly  higher,  although  not  sigril ficantly  so.  The 
finding  does  not  seen  to  support  the  results  of  Davidson  and  etimer 
CIS65)  that  non-sopportiva  supervisory  ohporionces  causa  the  counselor 
to  shift  his  focus  of  concern  from  his  client  (enpathic)  to  himself 
(non-empatnic).  The  results  of  the  present  study  show  the  change  to 
he  toward  higher  or  nsore  ampathlc  scores.  The  present  findings  appear 
to  demonstrate  that  receiving  a negative  supervisory  enperlenca  may  In 
fact  increase  a counselor's  enpathic  understanding  sonewhat,  although 
it  is  not  significantly  Increased.  Despite  this.  It  should  be  noted 
that  negative  supervisory  axporlencas  might  lead  to  poorer  counselor 
post-supervisi on  anpathlc  understanding  scores  If  the  supervisor's 
cirlcicism  does  not  contain  Information  (as  it  did  in  the  present 
study)  about  possible  ways  to  improve  counselor  performance.  Further, 
negative  supervisory  experiences  given  over  a long  term  may  hot  pro- 
duce the  same  results  as  an  ictnedlate  effect. 

The  results  of  the  study  supported  this  hypothesis.  As  is 
shown  in  Table  8,  the  no  supervision  group  went  from  a pre-supervision 
mean  eoipathie  understanding  score  of  5.2  to  e post-supervision  empathie 
understanding  score  of  5.8,  a change  of  .$  which  was  not  significant. 
This  group  which  served  as  the  control  group  showed  less  change  than 
the  ocher  two  groups.  It  may  be  reesoned  that  receiving  no  supervisory 
experiences  and  therefore  having  no  feedback  about  their  counseling 
performance,  the  subjects  conducted  themsaWas  with  their  second  oil- 


subjects 


experiment  mgs  ettempting  to  eccompllsh  (Indicated  by  tbelr  responses 
accomplish?"].  It  may  be  assuned  that  no  one  group  had  any  advantage 


The  results  of  the  study  support 

significance  found  for  group 
positive  and  oo  supervision  groups  with 
higher  mean  empathlc  understanding  score 
differences  found,  using  ^ scores,  betwe 
vision  groups  or  between  Che  positive  ar 
These  findings  may  be  explained  by  the  1 

tive  group  (oovad  the  most  udiile  the  control  group  (no  supervision) 
moved  the  least  with  the  negative  group  in  between  Che  two.  The  r< 
sons  for  this  rank  order  of  groups  (from  highest  to  lowest  mean 


ily  part  of  this  hypothesis, 
only  difference  approaching 

le  positive  group  having  a 
There  were  no  significant 
1 Che  negative  and  no  sugar* 
negative  supervision  groups. 
;t  that  while  all  groups  moved 


post-supervision  enpathic  understanding  score) 
esc  possible  change  in  empathic  understanding  t 
hypothesis  1.  The  positive  supervision  group  < 


hen  considering  great- 
re  di scussed  under 
d fol low  the  predi c- 


tion  by  having  a higher  post-supervision  enpothic  understanding  score 
then  either  the  negative  or  the  no  supervisory  experiences  groups,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  by  giving  a counselor  a positive  supervisory  expe- 
rience the  Itmediate  effect  will  be  to  increase  his  ability  to  offer 

The  negative  supervision  group  did  have  a lower  post-treetment 
empathic  understanding  score  than  the  positive  supervision  group. 
However,  the  negative  group  had  e higher  (although  not  significant) 

supervision  group.  Negative  supervision  might  bo  better  in  terras  of 
Increasing  empathic  understanding  than  no  supervision  at  all  for  rea- 
sons stated  earlier.  However,  since  neither  the  no  or  the  negative 
groups  changed  significantly  from  pre-  to  post-treatment  empathic  un- 
derstanding scores,  it  seems  more  feasible  to  say  that  it  would  appear 
that  neither  would  promote  as  significant  growth  in  empathic  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  counselor  as  would  the  positive  supervision 
Bxperl ence. 

It  is  this  auChor*s  belief  that  the  seven  variables  of  the 
EPHS  should  not  be  used  by  counselor  educators  as  a criterion  predic- 
tive of  the  type  of  supervisory  experience  that  would  best  prcoote 

that  no  significant  correlations  wi 


varT abl&s 
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and  pre-  or  post-sixpervislon  empathic  understanding  scores 
tor  all  thirty  subjects  as  one  group  or  for  either  the  negative  or 
positive  supervision  groups,  analyzed  separately. 

The  only  significant  correlation  at  the  .01  level  was  fo  -d 
between  post-treatment  empathic  understanding  and  the  EPPS  vafieble. 
abasement,  for  the  no  supervision  group.  Although  this  coefficient 
may  have  been  spuriously  high  because  of  the  small  N (10),  this  find- 
ing would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  counselors  with  a high  abasement 
score  would  also  be  likely  to  have  a high  post-suparvision  anpathic 
understanding  score  If  they  did  not  receive  any  supervision,  it  may 
be  that  the  counselors  In  the  study  who  were  high  In  abasement  and 
who  did  not  receive  supervision  were  seif  critlcel  of  their  first 
counseling  interview,  blaming  themselves  for  not  doing  better.  Per- 
haps this  self  derogation  helped  them  to  rove  their  post-supervision 
empathU  understanding  score  toward  a higher  score  without  the  need  of 
any  feedback  from  the  supervisor.  Regardless  of  how  naive  any  of  tho 
subjects  might  have  been  concerning  the  experiment,  aspeeially  those 
lAo  received  no  supervision,  it  may  be  assumed  that  even  the  no  supor- 
vlslon  subjects  fait  that  some  evaluation  of  their  counseling  ability 
was  taking  place,  since  the  counselors'  fl 
taped,  it  may  bo  reasoned  that  those  counselors  h 

5 minutes  to  be  by  thojiselyes  oi 


■ no  supervision  group  i 
e berated  themselves  o 


0 beilove  thai 


not  very  acceptable.  Thinking  they  were  being  eveluated  oi 
t session  and  would  probably  be  evaluated  again  on  tha  seo 


s e-npathic 


n abasenent 


eoirpled  with  the  fact  that  they  probably  felt  poorly  about  thoir 
performance  may  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  chose  counselors  ti 
come  more  empathic  toward  their  second  cllent- 

However  interesting  this  finding  may  bo,  it  appears  that 
positive  supervisory  experience  would  enhance  a counselor's 
understanding  significantly  more  chan  either  a negative  o 
vision  experience.  The  fact  that  a counselor  high  li 
also  receive  a higher  empathy  rating  because  he  did  no' 
supervisory  experience  is  not  meeningful  in  light  of  tl 
this  study.  That  is.  It  may  prove  facetious  t( 
a high  abasement  score  to  go  unsupervised  so  that  he  might  raise  his 
empathic  understanding  score  when  a positive  supervisory  experience 
would  enhance  e counselor's  empathic  understanding  to  a far  more  sTg* 

Comparisons  {£.  tests)  of  the  pra-troatment  empathic  understand- 
ing mean  scores  revealed  no  significant  differences  between  the  groups. 
It  was  assumed  that  any  change  In  empathic  understanding  would  then  bo 
due  to  the  treatment  experiences.  An  analysis  of  variance  revealed 
that  empathy  ratings  (pre-  to  post-treatment)  vjere  significantly  dif- 
ferent (p  < .01).  Since  all  groups  moved  in  the  direction  of  higher 
post-supervision  empathic  understanding  scores.  1 tests  were  performed 
between  the  pre-  and  post-treatment  empathic  understanding  scores  for 

suits  of  the  analysis  of  variance  findings.  The  positive  supervision 


group  wap  tHe  only  group 


significant  difference  (p  < .01) 
empathic  understanding  scores, 
variables  could  not  be  used 


as  a predictive  criterion 


by  supervisors  to  determine  a type  of  super- 
purposes  of  enhancing  a counselor's  empathlc 


undarstandi ng. 


supervisory  experience  groups 


In  addlcion  CO  investigating  the  atove  hypotheses,  exploratory 
research  was  conducted  Co  determine  if  there  were  relationships  between 
the  undergone  supervisory  treatment  and  certain  personality  variables 
(achievement,  deference,  autononiy,  Intreceptlon,  succoranee,  abasement, 
and  nurturance) . 

Thircy  members  of  the  1966-1967  Counseling  and  Guidance  Insti- 
tute conducted  at  the  University  of  Florida  under  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  participated  as  subjects  In  the 
research.  At  the  tir»e  of  the  study,  each  of  these  Institute  members 

supervision  of  members  of  the  institute  staff. 

Prior  to  the  experiment  oil  thirty  subjects  took  the  "Edwards 
PersonaT  Preference  Schedule"  (1959),  EPPS.  Seven  EPPS  variables 

and  nurturance)  were  analyzed  to  determine  if  they  v/cra  signifl cantly 
correlated  with  the  pre-  and  post-supervision  empathic  understanding 


le  thirty  counselors  W' 


assigned  by  age  and  sex  to  tn, 
wore  than  randomiy  assigned  tt 
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groups.  During  th«  experiment,  each  counselor  conducted  e thlrCy- 
mlnute  tape  recorded  i nterviow  wi th  a coached  client.  Larnedletely 
following  this  Interview,  the  suOJect  was  given  either  a I5~mlnute 
positive  or  negative  supervisory  experience  or  received  no  supervisory 
experience.  Immediately  following  the  supervisory  treatment  all  sub- 

One  four-minute  segment  (minutes  13  1/2  to  16  1/2)  was  selected 
from  each  of  the  pre-  and  post-treatment  Interviews  for  each  subject. 
These  date  samples  were  recorded  In  random  order  on  a master  tape. 

Three  judges  were  trained  In  the  use  of  the  scele  for  measure- 
ment, "EmpathIc  Understanding  in  Interpersonal  Processes  II"  (Cark- 
huff,  1966),  They  established  their  Interjudga  rellabilltv  (.89)  by 
rating  ton  training  samples.  The  three  ratings  were  totaled  for  each 
of  the  sixty  data  samples  on  the  master  tape;  each  counselor  received 
two  composite  empathlc  understanding  ratings,  pre-  end  post-treatment 


empathic  understanding. 

and  within  the  positive,  negatl 

supervision  empathic  understanding  scores,  (2)  traatner 
ference  scores  In  empathic  understanding  and  (3)  each  c 
post-supervision  empathic  understanding  score.  In  add! 
product-moment  correlation  analyses  were  performed  for 


empathic  understanding 
)f  differences  between 
supervision  groups.  Further 


varl ablos 


post-supervIsTon  empathic  understanding 


nie  data  supported  hypotheses  la,  le,  and  part  of  hypothesis 
2.  Those  subjeets  who  received  positive  supervisory  experiences  did 
change  significantly  (from  pre-  to  post-supervision  empathic  under- 
standing) in  the  direction  of  a higher  empathic  understanding  mean 
score  after  supervision.  Subjects  >Ao  did  not  undergo  any  supervisory 
experience  did  not  change  significantly,  either  in  the  direction  of 
higher  or  lower  empethic  understanding  score  from  first  to  second 
counseling  interviews.  The  group  which  was  exposed  to  the  positive 
supervisory  experiences  had  a significantly  higher  mean  post- 
supervision empathic  understanding  score  than  the  no  supervisory  cx- 


The  data  failed  to  support  hypothesis  lb  and  the  latter  por- 
tion of  hypothesis  2.  Those  subjects  who  received  the  negative  sup 
visory  experiences  did  not  change  in  Che  direction  of  a lower  mean 
empathic  understanding  score  after  supervision:  there  was  no  signif 
cant  difference  between  the  pro-  end  the  post-supervision  empathic 


derstanding  scores.  Further,  the  group  which  received  Che  nogative 
supervisory  experiences  did  not  havo  a lower  mean  post-supervision 
pathle  understanding  score  than  the  no  supervisory  experience  group 
The  means  of  both  groups  were  statistical iy  oquol.  The  posc-treatrm 
mean  of  the  negative  supervision  group  ectuaiiy  fell  between  tho  no 
supervision  group  (lowest  mean)  and  the  positive  supervision  group 
(highest  moan). 
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y Is  that  further  research  wi 
ad,  A fourth  supervision  gri 


irl:nentel  design  I: 
I i ncluded  i n the  ' 


the* r supervisory 
) combi  nation  of  p< 


Perhaps  counselors  ^dro 
d negative  supervision  expe- 
riences would  take  the  best  of  each,  put  then  together,  and  thereby 

tive  supervisory  experience,  alone.  Is  able  to  produce.  Since  it  has 
been  shown  In  this  study  what  the  specific  Innediate  effects  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  supervision  do  Co  counselor  enpethic  understand! ng, 
It  would  seem  thet  a basis  has  been  made  for  combining  the  different 


to  study  the  Tmmedlato  effect  of 
candidates.  Therefore,  It  can  nc 
effects  would  yield  precisely  th( 

be  accentuated  In  long-range  stuc 


experi ences 

J In  the  present  research 
It  would  be  Informative 


m attempt 
counselor 


s Interesting  to  determine  experinencal ly  what  ti 


a supervisory 


a result  of  the  effect  o' 


counselor  candidates. 


1 which  Indirectly  ai 
:he  di  fferent  s' 

C counselors  in  the  field 
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supen/Ision  or  even  feedback  about  [heir  counseling  ability  from  thoir 
colleagues.  Perhaps  it  may  be  eatrapoTaCad  from  the  results  of  the 
present  study  that  since  not  receiving  a supervisory  experience  pro- 
duced aimcst  no  change  in  a counselor's  empathic  understanding,  xdien 

or  a colleague — they  nay  become  stagnant  or  at  least  much  less  open  to 
growth.  Again  extrapolating,  counselors  sdio  receive  either  positive, 
negative,  or  a combination  of  both  supervisory  experiences  from  a su- 
pervisor or  a colleague  may  Increase  their  empathic  counseling  ability 
or  at  least  become  more  open  to  growth.  Further  research  in  this  area 
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then  you  should  proceed  with  the  safpe 
the  sample  segments  found  on  the  master 
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